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When he came that day he picked up some papers from the floor and said, 
"What's all this, then?" There was something in his face at that moment 
which he wanted me to see: a tongue-in-cheek sort of movement he meant 
me to see, as if he would say, "In my eyes, these sheets of paper make 
you stupid and pathetie and comic, nothing else." I think also it was 
7 Sam an attempt to convince himself that this was the right view to 
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He didn't seem to be finding it any too easy. 


He had come here, you see, to try and establish a new relationship with 
his one-time friend, or maybe to try and persuade himself that the old 
relationship had never existed. He seemed to be seeking proof that some 
kind of radical transformation of soul had taken place in him since last 
we'd met and wanted to see this change reflected in me, in my attitude 
towards him. But it didn't seem to be happening for him. For I could 
detect no essential change in the man. It's true the accent was somewhat 
elaborate and-the dark glasses he wore a bit unnecessary and there was 
the moustache, that was new, and the diekey bow, but apart from this 
there was nothing, The man had simply not changed, Oddly enough, all 
these outward changes seemed merely to reinforce the image of Tommy 
Daniel which I had formed all those years before, He had always put me 
in mind of a frustrated peacock. And now he had come to strut before me 
in his new fancy dress and be reassured. 


"I've changed,” he said, "I've changed. In more ways than you'd ever 
guess." 


Well, I wont try to guess," I said. "But do tell me. In what ways 
have you changed?" 


When people become what they've always been, in embryo, when they finally 
reach the goal they've always been headed for, they like to call it 
change. Because people can't always admit, even to themselves, what it 
is they are and what it is they're after, They believe in the pretiy 
fictions they concoct to keep themselves functioning. And yesterday's 
bolsheviks sit today in the House of Lords. 


Of course Tommy Daniel had not changed and I had not changed either. For 
if real change occurs in any man, change of being, that is, all other men 
will undergo some kind of change in relation to that man. And this 

wasn't happening here. Here the situation between Tommy Daniel and 

myself was the same as it had been twenty years before. If any real 
change had oceured in one or other of us, an inward change, a change of 
being in either Tommy Daniel or myself: if one had been encompassing the 
other afresh go to speak, with nothing out of the myth of the past still 
working in him, nothing compelling him to this or that approach, this or 
that response, nothing automatically determining his attitude: if, ina 
word, one was approaching the other with new being, new eyes, new knowledge 
of self - would there not have been collision, discord, déseerd, cataclysm, 
as the myth suddenly failed for the one whose being had not undergone 
change? 


But other pressures, miseries, 
anxieties come at me, aeaths I have to die, and force me 
into the work again and again, almost against my will, So 
it goes on, I watch. I listen, Time goes by but each 
minute leans on me a little heavier than the one before, And 
noise. The noise here eats into you till you long for just 
one moment of silence, The street sounds first: the Friday 


blasts on his little tin whistle, There's the heavy, 
bullying spurts and thrusts of the newsvan's loud-hailer — 
TWO DIE IN GASSING TRAGEDY: FULL STORY AND PICTURES, There's 
the uncertain bugling of ragmem. There's the raucous ery 
of coalmen, for all the world like a long drawn-out yowl of 
HELP! And the people downstairs, the neighbours, and their 
caterwauling bairnies, ‘The marital indigestion. It comes 
up through the floorboards, the belching and the grunting, 
& non-stop eructation, I either listen or walk the streets, 
Some might prefer te walk the streets, the streets of 
Rutherglem for example, some might prefer to walk through 
the streets of Rutherglen locking at all the fine houses of 
the burghers of Rutherglen and come home stupified, drained, 
creep home all washed-out with the gazing on all that fine 
grandeur and bourgeois magnificence. I prefer to listen, 
eavesdrop on my neighbours. There's the saving in shoe 
leather and then again if one stays at home ene is more 
likely to hear something that relates to oneself: out there 
ia for quidnmuncs, 


They just go for each other, eat at each other. You can hear 
it, feel it, as one grinds the other into the mick, And they 
love every minute of it, this married bliss. After the 
fisticuffs, the televiaion. They take a breather, not having 
to look at each other or talk to each other. They sink into 
the television and come up refreshed for the next stage of the 
contest, the crucial stage = the bed. After the television, 
the bed, and here the fight is fiereest, naturally. Boots has 
listened intently many a night, trying to pick out the winner, 
and in this way learnt a great truth: violence only throws up 
losers, not winners. That man down there knows only a féw 
very simple things. He is afraid of himself, afraid of his 
needs, his secret longings, his hungers, That night she put 
her finger into his anus and he dragged her from the bed and 
beat her on the face with his shoe, He harbours still the 
crude notion that when he rides her he punishes her, lowers 
her, humiliates her, dirties her, and each ride replenishes 
his store of power over her. And she devours him, all he has 
to give she devours and spews him out again, Done man, ye 
bastard, she yells at him. And tomorrow or the next day when 
we pass in the close she'll ask me for the hundredth time if 
I know that one time he broke her jaw and another time her 
nose, 
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For, sad to relate, the new strength always proved unavailing in the 
old struggle. In a couple of days he would be wriggling like a fish 
plucked out of water and thrown in the dust. Home is where willy~nilly 
you have a name, an address and an occupation. Home is where identity 
and social function are one. 


& vagabond in foreign climes is like an actor on the stage, full of 
romantic appeal: we can admire him and envy him and applaud him because 
we do not take him seriously: we know it's only make believe and the 
lights will soon go gup and he'll vanish. But a vagabond in his own 
home town is ancther kettle of fish: he's ours and he's real and he 
wont go away: suddenly he's a pathetic creature, a derelict, an 
outcast to be shunned or locked away if possible. 


At home a different kind of strength was needed. Tommy Daniel learnt 
this the hard way. Yes he was all right over there, but there was 
nothing permanent about over there, nothing, in a sense, real about 
over there. Had that life been permanent and real he would have found 
it every bit as unbearable as the life he lived here. Over there he 
was only a shadow encountering shadows. It was here at home the real 
fight had to be waged. It was how he manoeuvered here which would 
determine his fate. Boots had said it, and Boots was right. 


Tommy Daniel was sitting on the edge of his bed with a bundle of fifty 
eran notes vressed down under his hand on the bed beside him. It was 
a cold room with bare walls, ar ugly little square with a low ceiling. 
Tommy Daniel looked down at the money under his hand and slowly began 
to undo the elastic band and peel off a single pound note. A thrill 

of exitement crept over him at the thought of what he was going to do. 
A sense of power crept over him which warmed him in that bare cold room. 
Quickly, in the first flush of that warmth, he got out pen and paper 
and, in a trembling hand, he wrote: 


Hope this will see you over a bad spell. 
Tommy Daniel. 


He folded the notepaper over the pound and crushed them hurriedly into 
the envelope which he addressed to: 


Mark Kramitch 
27 West Princess St 
Glasgow, W.2. 


Whem the days hung heavy and empty and Boots could do nothing else, there would always 
be Mick's jotters. 


7: The Second Decipherment 


Boots immediately recognised the provenance of the graffiti which made up his second 
decipherment: the back wall of the Free Church of Scotland in Little Dovehill. The 
teenage gangs in Glasgow have their chroniclers too, usually the smaller boys, the 

"Y Y" or young young members of the gang. This able little propagandist would be no 
more than ten years of age. His aim is the glorification of his own gang, the Toon 
Tongs, and the vituperation of rival gangs, the Brigton Pony, the Baltic Torch, the 
Nunny, the Fleet. In the fight the Toon Tongs are "mental", they kill. Amd it's only 
fitting that in Calvinist Glasgow the vituperation of the rival. gangs should be sexual 
and scrawled on the back wall of the Kirk. 


uzz toon 
rule toon 
rule the universe 


joe-n 
mak 
westy 
goucho 
rule 


brigton pony 
mugs 


"ew ; 


JOHINY ~- God bless you, old man. It's a lovely 
noes isn't It! 


SMILING, JOHNNY LEAVES THE OLD PR; AND GOES WALKING 
DOWN THE QUIET ROAD. THE OLD MAN STayS TO WALCH HIM 
GO. 


OLD MAN - It is that. 


JOHKNY HALF TURNS AND WAVES BACK. THE OLD MAN CLAPS 
ON HIS CAP AND MOVES AWAY. WE WATCH JOHNKY GO OUT ; 
OF SIGHT. THE BIRDS STITL SING. - 


Would he not have suffered a terrible distress, the distress of the 
disoriented, the misalligned, as he went fumbling for something to 
feel his way by, something to give ballast and restore allignment? 
And nothing, nothing would he find in or through the man whose being 
had changed = no familiar landmarks either to soften the two as 
friends or stiffen them as adversaries or even neutralise them as 
strangers: nothing but confusion for the one whose being had 
undergone no change, and in that confusion, in that terrible distress, 
would be his little change, his little affect or response to the 
major change of the other. This had not happened. 


But Tommy Daniel was running no risks: he had taken out insurance 
against it not happening. That was the little tongue-in-cheek 
movement, this was his escape route, for Tommy Daniel knew how to 
defend his amour-propre = as well for him that he did, perhaps, He 
meant me to observe it in case I should run away with the idea that 
he was vulnerable. The tongue-in-cheek movement was to say, "Is 
nothing happening? Then you, the mirror, must be flawed: stupid, 
pathetic, comic, Smash it to bits," 


"I've changed, I've changed," he said, still nodding his head, giving 

the same unequivical assent to his own remarks which he used to give 
twenty years ago. And, as in the past, he went on saying it. "I've | 
changed, I've changed," As if reiteration somehow, magically, put 

the issue beyond dispute. This was familiar terrain indeed. 


Nothing vouchsafed but the bare declaration, then the burden of 
reiteration, not a word, not a hint to help elucidate or amplify. 

It was the basis of our relationship, for I used to teke the role of 
elucidator, providing him with the words to release whatever mental 
constructs he was groping to verbalise. I enjoyed the challenge, for 
after all my business was words. 


There is however one serious drawback in this proceedure which I had 
not foreseen . The mind can manage only the most rudimentary 
synthesising without words, for the image is elusive, amorphous, 
unstable without the word which captures it for a time before the 
mind's eye, The synthesising process which throws up mental constructs, 
or ideas, depends as heavily on words as it does on images, for the 
word inevitably colours, slants, gives orientation to the image, So 

in effect I was providing Tommy Daniel not merely with words but with 
ideas. 
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So when he coughed and couldn't taste any blood he opened his eyes. 


. the wall, the unending vistas of the wall, the desert I 


travel, my life. ~ 
Boots has kept watch here ten years. 


Ten years siti@e’ I came here » Made my bed in the darknes® 
my eyes to the wall. : 


Boots knew he would now be going to the chest clinic afterall. It would be 
all right to go now, now the haemorrhaging was over. He was coughing hard now 


end turned 


with no signs of staining in the sputum. He could go with an easy mind now, 


with a good grip om himself. When the blood was running out of you it was 


' another matter: you were theirs. When St Francis kissed the leper he said: 
"She's mine". - Hospitals like to swallow you whole where possible. The 


doctors like you on your back, ready to submit to the kiss. Boots liked to be 


_able to turn his mouth away. ~ Possibly when Francis turned his back the leper 


eursed his guts, had she spirit enough left. But she would not repulse him 
when he called agein, For when you cam only curse them after they humiliate 
you, the chances are you'll get to believing you've righted things. And 
you'll be there waiting when humiliation calls ‘a second time, thinking | ou've 
got the winning card up your sleeve. Boots knew he had nothing-up his sleeve. 


I went to the sink and coughed and this time coughed blood out 
black clotted blood, old stuff, a f -. 

He lookel out across the Green to the Gorbals om the south side 
of the river. The old Gorbals they were tearing down: the multi-storeys of the 
new Gorbals were shooting up everywhere. The old squalor giving place to the 


Boots went back and sat down on the hed. k. 


newe 


I hear the knock om the door. 


< The Green Lady is a sanitary 
inspector from the Health and Welfare Department. She is a tall, strong 
woman with the aggressive air of one who knows she's an intruder, She 
comes to judge. 3 


In the when she came the dream was interrupted. The ra-tat—tat of 
her il on the door was reality calling. "You seem quite content 
living in filth," she would say. "You'll just not face up to reality. 
You want to give yourself a shake. Face up te things." And hauled back 
to “reality” I would go fumbling for words, apologetic, affable, lulling 
~ words, I would do obeisance to her reality. I would be amiable. And I 
would have recourse to lies - her lies. - 


’ 


And neither of us wanted this, or rather neither of us was willing to 
acknowledge this. Our friendship would have come to an adrupt end had 
Tommy Daniel's utter dependance on me been brought out into the open. 
T knew the man, I knew his weaknesses, I knew what he most needed and. 
was anxious to let him have only what flattered him, only what soothed 
him. I told myself that only a boor, only a philistine would do 
otherwise. And I was flattered in return when I heard my own words 
and my own ideas coming back to me from him, as though they were his 
owne 


What I forgot was this: if I could do this to Tommy Daniel, so eculd 
others just as easily. And this is what had indeed happened. That 
day, Tommy Daniel standing there looking over my manuscripts had no 
more self-assurance, no more real belief in himself than he had had 
twenty years ago. What he had was the words and ideas of other men 
ringing in his head. He had found other authorities and he had 
returned to prove his strength against my influence, much as a young 
man might return to his old school, to his former masters, to prove 
himself superior at last. 


He turned away from me a little and threw back his showlders and 
thrust out his jaw and cocked his head to one side a little and said, 
"Ch, I've changed all right. I've definitely changed." 


Farry once wrote; 


"Only two things I can remember about my old man: his glasses 


and his cough. His glasses because he used to keep the frames patched together 


with sticking plaster, and the cough because it used to keep everybody awake at 


night. Just two things. And two too many." 


ao 


Tommy Daniel is wishing he were somewhere else. He knows the man 
was only getting digs in with all that gab about never going on the 
rates. For it's Friday and Fridays are bad days for Tommy Daniel. 
Fridays were days of torment, days on which all the true squalor of 
the life he lived was thrust at him in a form he couldn't mistake. 
Fridays he signed on at Parkhead Labour Exchange and drew his £4: 50 
Social Security. Fridays the State took Tommy Daniel by the seruff 
of the neck and shook him hard. And all the pretty little conceits 
and fancies he had hedged himself about with during the intervening 
week - the little conceits and fancies on which all self-respect is 
founded ~ fell from him and shrivelled up and died: the evaporated 
at the first sniff of that odious reality — the dole queue. Fridays 
it was official view only and Tommy Daniel was forced to see himself 
as the State saw him, as Society saw him, as his mother saw him, as 
old Mark saw him, as it was decreed he should see himself, Fridays 
he was lumpen proletariate of the lowest-order: unskilled labour, 
disabled (TB), prospects of rehabilitation minimal, 


Fridays were bad days for Tommy Daniel, Fridays he needed his one 
pal, Boots. 


Boots, too, is wishing he were somewhere else: back in his room, in 
front of his typewriter, there was so much work he had to do, so much 
work it frightened him. Yet so many days had passed now and he had 
done nothing, wasted days, dead days. The gnawing awareness that the 
book had te be witten brought him more pain than the writing would 
have involved. For though the writing was hard, at least there came 
a day when it was finished and one was done with it. Each day he 
allowed to pass in idleness with the silent bore Tommy Daniel on one 
side and the talking bore Mark on the other » only worsened the pain. 
He saw a day coming when he would be entombed by work he'd been too 
cowardly to attempt: and that, he knew, would mean death. Days he 
would glimpse something of the magnitude of the task ahead and he 
would say: "If I stay at this typewriter till the end of time the work 
will never be done." But then would come the miseries, the deaths he 
had to die, and the pressure of the voices, the new selves he had to 
assimilate in his own being and in the work; and each idle day would 
lean heavier upon him than the one before » till he has forced back 
into the work and his life had meaning again. He would stay home, 
waiting, watching, listening, He would eavesdrop on his own soul. 


Whenever they did get together, Boots always wanted to get drunk as fast as 
possible ta ease Harry's disappointment, toa. camouflage the truth: Harry's 

creatiom was a myth, Yet for Boots, Harry was more complete, a more finished 
product, and Harry could always stay sober. He had faith in what Boots had 


discovered in him. He had nothing to camouflage or cages He needed no 
playacting to carry him through. Boots would kiss | Iry 


on the mouth and say, 


"I love you, I love you, you bastard." And Harry would say, "I know you da, 


but you don't really believe it." That was Boots's real failing. 


oe 


Boots stepped to the window and looked down over the Gallowgate. He 

had a clear view right across Glasgow Green to the south side of the river 
and the multi-stories in the Gorbals. That was Boots'’s place, the Gorbals, 
where he'd been born and brought up. But the old Gorbals was derelict now. 
The new flats were going up but many of the old streets were still intact, 
fine long streets like Nicolsom Street, Abbotsford Flace (where all the 
rich Jews once lived), Cumberland Street, Thistle Street, Hospital Street, 
Eglinton Street, Norfolk Street, Caledonia Road, Camden Street, Crowm 
Street, Bedford Street, South Portland Street, Surrey Street, Salsbury 
Street, Ballater Street, Rutherglen Road, Clelland Street, Waddel Street, 
and old Gorbals Street itself, 


Beots was thinking of his friend Harry Bryce who had been born and raised 
over there in Gamien: Street. Harry Bryce now dead. Durimg the fifteen 
years of their friendship they'd exchanged no less than 728 letters. in 
fact they seldom met, for Harry had moved to Hiinburgh and Boots lived 
for long spells in London. When they did meet they were invariably 
disappointed in egch other, Through letters each had created the other. 
They were true to each other only in letters. When they met, lies crept 
in, unreality crept in. 


The truth of the death they were living had come home 
to Boots in a way it hadn't touched J§mmy2>Outward things had 


paws. less power over Boots. He was less laden with useless freight, 


less the creature of his posgessions. Boots was more at home 
with himself, heard from himself more oftem amd had no use for 
newsnongers. Boots listened to the voices within. And there 
was one voice shouting, Get off the merrygoround, it's death! 
Boots heeded that voice. He didn't always understand but that 
voice was most earnest, most insistent, mast emphatic in 
dwelling upom, maintaining ami demanding the cause of Moses 
and the doom of Pharach. And there were days he let that 
voice speak in him, We'll take one of those days now, 
starting in a pub as they often did at that period in his life 
We'll take one of those dead days, at shutting-time, 2-40, or 
so it says on the gantry clock. On Boots's wristwatch it says 
2-35. That is the way it always is im Glasgow pubs. You have 
the puritan pub-owner salving his conscience by stealing five. 
mimites drinking time from the punter. Boots is the last ) 
customer left in the bar and has a good half-pint of heavy ¢€ 4 
still to get down him. The barracking has subsided and the d 
two young waiters are eyeing him suspiciously. He has had 
yite a bucket to drink. He has beem standing there in that «. 
me spot since opening-time, drinking steadily but speaking to 
Yody. And they do not like the look of kim one little bis. . 


Tommy Daniel didn't mind people knowing that he had a few quid. He 
liked to leave people with the impression that he had a pile, although 
he was careful never to actually say he had any money. Tommy Daniel's 
ideal was the man of substance, the capitalist, the man who drove an 
expensive car, drank only small drinks and could intimidate waiters. 
He wanted to be like that himself: this was the thing his heart was 
set on, the thing he really understood, the thing he had real feeling 
for in his guts. Unlike his socialism, there was nothing dilettantish, 
nothing desultory in his pursuit of this - his bourgeois ideal. And 
unlike his fellow proles, he would brook no -substitute: he would say, 
"Stupid bastard", when he saw the prole tinkering under the bonnet of 
a decrepit automobile, and beer was "A truck driver's drink", Even to 
be a small-time trader was no good to Tommy Daniel. His mother had 
sickened him of that, setting him up in business as a fruiterer, It 
was a grind he couldn't thole, having to smile and be nice to people 
to keep their custom, having to cheat at the scales and make sure the 
turn was to his ow advantage, having to count the coppers at night 
only to gamble the lot again next day on another batch of fruit and 
vegetables which might or might not go bad on him. And Tommy Daniel 
was no gambler, buying at the market tore his nerves to shreds. And 
the moment he realised he was losing money the venture was abandoned 
completely. Tommy Daniel had reduced his needs to a bedrock minimum. 
He half-soled and heeled his ow shoes. He cut his ow hair. He 
never bought a newspaper and had no use for radio or television. The 
suit he wore was at least ten years old. He walked everywhere. He 
ate practically nothing. His three brothers held him in awe, which 
tickled his vanity, for when quizzed about this and that he always 
represented himself as a true socialist, a man who believed in the 
simple life; he would quote Emerson at second hand from Boots: "He 
chose to be rich by making his wants few." This was beautiful, this 
was romantic, and it appealed to people like Boots, and it scared-off 
others, like Tommy Daniel's three brothers, but old Mark saw through { 
it and old Mark made jokes about it which Tommy Daniel didn't like. 


It wasn't money in itself Tommy Daniel loved, it was class, status, 

and adopting the simple life was good strategy since it put him in a 
league of his own; he was not to be compared with other men, But it 
was painful strategy - too painful to be anything other than an interim 
measure. Tommy Daniel was looking for a way out. 


) 
: 


There was a time he could escape from the pain by going abroad, He 
would pack his kilt, his hiking boots and his aecordion,and head for 
the south of France. 
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11: The Third Decipherment 


It's the way they come up to you in the street and step on your toes. The way 
they tramp on you with their big thick boots. Amd that's only when you haven't 
yet committed a punishable offence. I am only standing there minding my om 
business, which may or may not be an offence, I agree, wholly depending on what 
one's business ig. I am not a member of any gang. It is unlikely I could be 
taken for a member of a gang. In this case I was just standing there doing nothing, 
not loitering with intent (unless you said I was intending to do nothing), but just 
standing there at the edge of the pavement, well away from the wall, not blocking 
any doorways or closemouths or depriving the lieges of access and exit rights, not 
soliciting favours from passersby, not engaging childrem in conversation, mot even 
rummaging in the refuse basket on the lampost, just standing there, I repeat, 
trying not to look into the faces of the people in the buses which passed, in case 
a familiar face should appear there, an aunt, say, or an uncle or a brother or 
one's mother or one's wife or some dear friend from the past - so that such 
persons on busy errands to and fro would have ample opportunity to duck and not 
feel obliged, knowing I'd seen them, to rush off and embrace me or even just smile 
and give a wave of the hand, which would upset their train of thought most likely. 
For had any such eventuality occurred I should have had either to make a 
threatening gesture or move away in a hurry which I did not feel up to at that 
particular time. 


I my say I made no gestures, threatening or otherwise, during the ten minutes I 
had been standing there. 1 was not even leaning against the pole. I did not spit 
either onto the sidewalk or into the gutter. I did not even wipe my nose on my 
sleeve. I was not whistling party tunes. Nor was I rabbitting away to myself, 
havimg made a New Year resolution never to indulge that little foible again. T 

was not clicking my heels . I was not seesawing from heel to toe. I was careful 
not to have my hands in my trouser pockets so they could not say I was playing 
pocket billiards. My head was not swiveling like a weathercock, nor was I staring 
fixedly in any particular direction. , 


It struck me immediately that despite all the precautions I had taken, when the 
officers came up to me, bumped me, trod on me, one on either side, that there was 
one possibility I had overlooked: could it have come about that certain persons 
taking observations leapt to the conclusion that my intention was to do away with 
myself by jumping owt in front of a corporation omnibus? I had no holes in my 
trousers so my shirt tail could not have been sticking out. Also my fly was well 
buttoned up and my cock well tucked in. The moment I saw them I ran my hand up my 
front to make sure. 


Then of course it might well be my height, for I am tall, very tall indeed, 6ft 


4ins to be exact. 1 tend to be noticable. But it's not quite so bad-looking when 
I'm standing next to a lampost. é 
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Then one awful day they took him away and subjected him to the awful 
cure: the dread two-stage bilateral thoraco-plasty, which in ordinary 
English means. they howked out his ribs on beth sides, collapsed an 
infected lobe on one lung and removed an infected lobe on the other, then 
sliced the bottom helf off each shoulder blade and stuck the remainder 
down inside what was left of his ribs - thus turning him into the nearest 
imitation of a hunchback the mind of man has so far been able to devise. 
Not surprisingly he always got picked out in identification parades. 

They used to make him strip to the waist in police stations to make sure 
he wasn't hiding anything in the holes in his back. He died inside, doing 
two years for stealing a hundred quid's worth of sausage skins. He'd only 
eight months of his sentence to do. 


It's maybe not a very pleasant thought but it's 2 thought: ‘I am the 
walking tomb of my father. If you happen to think of yourself as a 
monument to somebody else's folly you're probably right. 


I try te examine all the possibilities: I am not interested in evasion. 


When the police are standing on your toes some things are easier to think 
of than others. 


© 
In the past, on dark days, Boots used to write long letters to his friend, 
Harry. Now Harry was dead and all Boots had was his little decipherments, 
which he couldn't make up his mind about. And now more and more days were 
dark for hin. 
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And over there would come his release. Over there he found a role 
which was well within his range - a role he could measure up to with 
infinite zest and resourcefulness and courage. Over there he 
displayed a vigour, a panache he could never work up here at home, a 
swaggering effrontery which took hold of him the moment he hit French 
soil. A comic figure going from town to town, jangling out his 
Scottish airs with ear-piercing lack of melody; a bedraggled figure 
in his tattered kilt which hung too far down his short, stumpy legs. 
But he never failed to pick up enough to keep himself in food, even 
on days when he had to go round with the hat himself. There are 
vagabonds aplenty in France, and Tommy Daniel was ready to team up 
with anybody who was willing to take the hat round for him. Such 
partnerships were of brief duration and not infrequently bitter. For 
the more energetic and skillful the man with the hat was, the more 
money came in and there would be quarrels over the share-out. For 
the one thing Tommy Daniel could never be rid of was his natural 
propensity to save and, since he supplied the music, he considered 
himself boss and therefore entitled to at least two-thirds of the 
take. Whenever the pickings were more than usually good, Tommy Daniel 
would get greedy, French tramps who got in tow with him rarely lasted 
more than a day or two. And Tommy Daniel was always sad to see them 
go, for invariably they were dab hands with the hat and they could 
steer him clear of bad towns. Englishmen and Americans bumming their 
way through France he always got shot of after about a week: they 
were never any good with the hat. "Get off my bloody back," he would 


say’. 


Over there Tommy Daniel was faced with simple basic problems all of 
which were capable of easy solution. As the days passed he would 
feel his personality strengthening. He could shrug off mishaps in a 
matter of minutes. Mishaps like the odd boot up the arse from the 
police, Had such things happened to him in Glasgow they would have 
rankled for months on end and poisoned his whole life. Over there he 
could laugh at such things, They were of no importance. 


And day by day he would feel the new strength growing in him till his 
confidence was such that he felt impelled to return home and tackle 
anew the bogies that had once tormented him. How different it would 
be now, now he was stronger, now he could hold his head up and face 
them and seatter them. 


It was a mistake he always. made. 


~ 
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I know today that I have never really cast off the influences which 
held sway during those years. A young man likes to cover up his 
traces in the urgency of the all-powerful present moment. He may 
succeed im forgetting but not in vanquishing the past. It contimes 
to have its say on the quiet. 


A chila's first impressions of the world colour his view of life right 
to the end. Whatever answer there might be, whatever meaning life might 
have, is to be found there. Today we go hungry if we are not nourished 
from yesterday, if yesterday has no validity, if our dead are denied a 
voice. To ignore the past is to abandon a whole dimension in the 
present. 


Fhe man who is always looking to the future, taking thought for the 
morrow, the so-called shrewd and careful man, is the man who loses, 
for tomorrow is only a guessing game: he spends today shoring up his 
walls against a storm and an earthquake comes instead. Blind terror 
masquerading as foresight. A man will look anywhere but within. 


I like to think my mother was right, that old Mickey O'Donnel was 
remembering the dead, courageously, with infinite patience, facing up 
to the past, twisting at it, day by day, to wring some meaning out of 
it. I like to think he stood his ground, confronted with the colossal 
stupidity which all men share; the harrowing mistakes from which he 
learnt but little; so much senseless suffering, mostly self~inflicted; 
and countless golden opportunities washed down the drain - opportunities 
for living, for getting a right grip on life's reins and riding the old 
nag to a standstill. It's the sense of waste that hurts. 


But not that alone. Perhaps the real pain lies in the certain knowledge 
that our logs has come through fear - simple white fear, fear of the 
name that made you crawl, the mere word that set you trembling, fear of 
the face of man. 


For we lacked heart, did we not? Not one step would we take, not one 
venturing step beyond the line they drew for us. It was a case of 
cireumspection at all costs, prudent, sure-footed, fellows that we were. 
None of that brave lark for us. We didn't want to make any trouble. We 
only wanted to be loved. We behaved well because we wanted to be 
Loved. 


And he finds he likes the idea, it's doing something for him, as so 
many of Boots's ideas do something for him. The last time Tommy Daniel 
had a woman was three years age in a flat in Hillhead and for that he 
had had to pay cash on the nail. Boots's idea could work wonders, he 
found, Almost immediately, he feels his hunger being soothed. Suddenly 
the parade of bared thighs and the heave and sway of buttocks and the 
emg arrogance of the scrotal bulge intimidate him less. He feels 
himself now detached, as it were, a superior observer, with superior 
insights and superior tastes. A faint smile, a knowing nod, and the 
idea is his. Boots has come up trumps once again, The formula proved 
quite acceptable. They only look sex, It's all just an empty show. 

An attempt to inveigle him and con him and ultimately enslave and 
destroy him. Tommy Daniel was seeing through it all. He was at last 
on top of things, seeing through the hollow sham. There he sits, 
nodding his head, smiling faintly, knowingly. 


Boots can see old Mark come hirpling towards them across the Square. 
Old Mark walking sideways, a big bulging suitcase gripped in his right 
hand, dragging him backwards. Each step forward is a lurch and with 
each lurch the overloaded suitcase thuds heavily into the back of his 
right leg. A white showerproof hat of Italian origin (memento of the 
one and only holiday Mark has been able to afford in nearly twenty 
years) sits askew at the back of his head. Now and then he raises his 
free hand to touch the hat into place but somehow it always ends up 
askew, a little like the man himself. His bright green shirt has burst 
open at the neck and the tie, a stringy affair with a minute, tortured 
knot chafes his throat, Old Mark sits downs 


‘Well, how are things, then?" says Boots. 


"Picking up nicely," says Mark. "Picking up nicely." 
"You're bloody knackered, man," says Tommy Daniel. 


"You must cover twenty miles a day with that case," says Boots. "Beats 
me how you do it." 


"Oh, sometimes more," says Mark, "Sometimes considerably more.” 

SMioELyY ~~ 
"Why don't you get yourself a car?" says Tommy Daniel)’ "now that business 
is locking up, like.” 


“Ttve never wanted a car," says Mark, looking away from Tommy Daniel, 
letting him see he was answering only for Boots’ s benefit. “I've never 
wanted a car. I'm far too nervous, you see. But maybe one day. When 
things really improve. You never know. I could teke on a young man to 
drive for me, You never know." 
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"Maybe they don't like your face or the way you're got up. Terrible 
thing! But you can't let that stop you. I know people with cars 
who get turned away. They get discouraged and sick and go home and 
go to bed, And that's them done for. You don't, catch me that way. 
Not me. I keep going, No lunch, no bus fares, nothing. I keep 
going. I keep moving." , 


Tommy Daniel was shifting uneasily in his chair. He was trying to 
imagine what working for old Mark would be like. The thought made 
him acutely uncomfortable. He tried to picture himself lumbering old 
Mark's bulging suitcases in and out of a spanking new Hillman Hunter 
(won by Mark in a newspaper fashion contest: to Tommy Daniel's mind, 
the only conceivable way Mark's lot in life would ever be improved). 
Not that one," Mark wild be saying testily. “The blue case, man. 
You know it's always the blue case at Zammara's. You must know by 
this time. Put that back and bring out the blue case and be quick 
about it. We're behind schedule as it is, thanks to you. And you 
may as well bring the hold-«11 too. Yes, the hold-all. You're not 
stupid, are you. I hope you're not. stupid. If it goes on like this 
I'll have to meke changes. You.know that, don't you? And lock the 
boot. For Christ's sake lock the boot this time, will you?" 


Tommy Daniel shoots a quick glance at old Mark and catches the vestige 
of a half smile just fading from Mark's face. For one horrible 
moment, sitting there in the cafe, Tommy Daniel is unsure whether or 
not he's been thinking out loud: always a recurring fear on bad days. 
Panic overwhelms him and he sags inwardly and his hands tremble. 

®ehe tim OF 
Boots is counting the hairs that sprout in little clumps on’ Mark's 
nose, Mark sips his tea and goes droning on. 


"You have to. It's as simple as that. That case there is heavy, very 
heavy indeed. But most days I have two cases. That's when I take out 
rug samples. And rug samples weigh something, I can tell you. Mind 
you, I wouldn't have it any other way and that's the truth, I love my 
work, It's what I've always been accustomed to, I suppose. Wouldn't 
have it any other way. I wouldn't mind of course if things were a bit 
easier. Still and all, I'd never fall back on the State however bad 
things got. No, I just wouldn't. I wouldn't allow myself to. It's 
not always been easy, believe me, but it's a question of principle, 
isn't it? Itve gone without, plenty of times. But I don't give in. 

I don't lie under it. I don't run cap in hand to the Social Security. 
I keep on thefmove. Keep to my principles." 
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But where precisely is all this getting me? I shouldn't be wandering like 
this. I have the feeling it must all be coming out in my face. I have the 
feeling that the faces I am making are not helping me any. They never have 
in the past. 


It's just another of my little quirks. What certain people like to call my 
little quirks. Making faces. I can't help making faces. 


I don't know what kind of faces I make, but I know I mke them. That is, of 
course, if certain people are to be believed. I have no reason for disbelieving 
them. The schoolmistress at St Pat's when I was eight years old said it. — 
Magistrates on the bench have said it. Social Security Investigators have said 
it. Collusion, therefore, must be ruled out. Iam not one of those who believe 
there is a conspiracy against him. I am always careful never to leave people 
with that impression. 


People have always been telling me I mke faces and to stop it at once or else. 
The trouble is I never know when I'm doing it. It comes to one as quite a 
shock, Also I'm convinced the faces I mke do not always betray my true 
feelings, which complicates things considerably. If you feel quite happy, as 
I sometimes do, and people come up to you and say, Cheer up for Christ's sake! 
it puts you in a quandary. Or the other thing happens. Im the depths of 
depressions you're confronted with somebody growling at you, What's the bloody 
joke? 


It may be of course that my face knows more about what I'm really feeling than 
Ido. i admit I don't always know, at any particular time, when things are 
happening to me, whether to laugh or cry. I have found it safer to mount a 
campaign of constant vigilance against both, but while the campaign is steady 
enough in the mind, other things are appearing in the face, it would seen. 


You will say the case is simple: no control over facial muscles due, most - 
likely, to a type of manic-depressive instability. You will say many things, 
I feel sure. I wish you were here now, at this very moment, saying things, — 
not necessarily comforting things. I don't mind much what people say. i jus 
wish you were here saying things. 


Perhaps, on reflection, I shouldn't have run my-hand up the front of my 
trousers like that when they approached. It might have been an ambiguous sort 
of gesture, and they may have taken it to mean something quite different from 
what it was. Or if they just took it as a simple act of making sure, which it 
was, they probably also jumped to the conclusion that I had previous 
convictions for indecent exposure and maybe, for all I know, there have beer 
cases of exhibitionism in this neighbourhood, and maybe I match the 
description hysterical] young mothers and filthy young boys have given * 

*~ < 
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Not that sixty days in Barlinnie would worry me overmuch, even if it was 
somebody else's time I was doing. I have done many such favours for people 

in the past. My father also was thus branded for crimes of which he was 
entirely innocent. I think indeed I am growing more and more like my father 
with each day that passes. Sometimes, to be perfectly honest, I think I am 

my father. I have no clear recollection of what my father looked like, although 
I used to have a little snapshot which I carried about with me. It was taken in 
Deolali or Dera-Dun cr some such place and my father was im the foreground on 
bended knee with his army mates all round him. He had sailed to Banbay with 
five thousand other unhappy gentlemen on the fifteenth of December nineteen- 
forty-four. They sailed on the troopship Strathnaver. It was an weventful 
voyage, as far, that is, as German U Boats went. But after they left Aden ny 
father was unjustly accused of starting a fire on the mess deck. Fourteen days 
detention in the ship's guardroom. That was the first sentence he'd ever had 
in his life. Of course he knew who had really set fire to the mess deck but he 
had a bit of principle about him, my dad had, and kept quiet. I lost that little 
snapshot somewhere and I can't honestly remember what he looked like but still I 
have this feeling I'm growing into my old man. It's not just a question of looks 
either. It's the way I think, the way I transmit and the way I receive, mostly 
it's to do with receiving. The way things happen to me, round me, or don't 
happen. My poor old dad came home on a stretcher with TB. They sent on the 
Burma Star about two years later; it came in a small packet by registered post. 
Apparently there had been an unavoidable oversight. Would my father accept his 
Commanding Officer's apologies? Ignorant desk wallahs had made a balls of the 
regimental lists. But they were working round the clock trying to make sure 
that, at long last, everybody would get what was coming to him. I remember my 
father broke down and cried when he saw what it was in the packet. The TB he got 
in Poona, But there had been other things before that. There was dystentery in 
Deolali. On Shikoku he got VD. Back in India, at Secunderabad, he went down 
with cholera. Amd in Dera—-Dum he caught smallpox. Soe after all that they let 
him home. He was ina stretcher, looked the picture of death, nobody believed 
he'd live, I know I didn't. I remember his cough. I remember the hundreds of 
cardboard sputum cups he must have filled. I remember the stuff he used to fill 
them with. I used to study it when he wasn't looking. I used to imagine I 
could see the bugs crawling about in it. Of course I couldn't but they were 
there all right. And we had to keep quiet about them. In those days if you 

had TB in the house you kept it a secret. There was a moral stigma attached to 
people with TB. It was a killer in those days, you might say a plague, and you 
enly got it if you'd lived a bad life, that is to say, if you'd spent your time 
running after sex. There were stories circulating about nursing staff raped by 
patients in the TB wards. These stories were believed. Who made them up? God 
only knows, But looking at my dad stretched out there on the bed, that cough 
tearing his lunge apart, the stories didn't mke any sense. 


The decision to turn the living-room into her permanent sleeping place 
had had te be forced on Babs. All proles like to think they're sort 
of middle-class; mostly they're quiet about it but it's an essential 
part of the psychic makeup of the prole. Of course it's always just 
UZZ, just our family, who are middle-class - not that scruff next 
door. Im the old slums you would find people with brass doorbells 
and hair doormats to prove they were different. "We used to be rich, 
ma, didn't we?" you would hear children ask ~ the child not being able 
to reconcile the evidence of his senses with the fantasy he'd imbibed 
from the parents. For it was a difficult fantasy to maintain in the 
old Gorbals or Calton or Brigtom, The more resigned were ready to 
confide that they'd "come down" in the world. "Coumon" was the dirty 
word you slung at your neighbours. And the prole rehoused in a council 
scheme had his class fantasy revitalized. For the middle-clases always 
had bedrooms and living-rooms and bathrooms. And just as the bath 
wasn't for putting coal in - that wes what the seruff were allegedly 
doing - so the living-room wasn't for sleeping in. The right use of 
rooms to the prole was like the law of the prophets to the Pharisees. 
Henee Babs's dilemma. For a long time she refused to accept that the 
conditions in the second bedroom were in any way connected with the 
deterioration in her health. It was only when Tommy threatened to 
move into that room in her place - Tommy with his history of TB - 

that commonsense prevailed. She was unwilling to place her son's 
health in jeopardy. She would sleep in the living-room. The house 
would lose its showpiece and people would consider her scruffy, but 
what could she do? 


This room, misealled the living-room, with its knick-nacks, geegaws 
and ornamental gimerack - this room of the shiny objects where a 
cigarette stub in the ashtray was like an act of treachery - this 
showplece fell forfeit the day Pabs unfolded the bedsettee and brought 
in the blankets and sheets and pillows. The shiny objects took on a 
confused, affronted look, and seemed to lose their sparkle conpletely, 
hardly ever being noticed any more. For a bed means fluff and dust 
and stoor in the air. If you could be hoovering and wiping and 
polishing daily, it might just be possible to hold one's own. But 
for a working woman like Babs, it was out of the question. All things 
considered, she was doing ample 1f she could devote an hour or two on 
a Sunday morning to housework. But as often as not, on 4 Sunday, her 
only completely free day, she didn't even get up; who could blame her? 
As often as not she stayed in bed till well into the afternoon 
watching television which was the only thing that gave her any pleasure, 
anyway. 


"I do have my books, though,” Mark was saying. "My library is the 
only thing I could never do without, do you know that? I have four 
thousand books to date, And I don't count paperbacks. I must have 

a couple of thousand paperbacks. I shall have to be looking for a 
bigger place soon. That's what Rina was saying when she was up last 
year. Wait till she sees the place now. T need at least two rooms 
for my books alone, two good-sized rooms. Tt's out of the question 
at the moment of course, I like to see books well-housed, don't you? 
I like to have them properly arranged according to subject matter and 
author's name. Just now I have far too many books just stacked on 
the floor and I don't like that. It's just not good enough. One 
thing I will say, Ido have a system. Every book is catalogued, Any 
book I want I ean go straight to where it is. Out of four thousand 
pooks I can pick out the one I want within seconds. You mist come 
and try me some time. In just seconds, any book I want. It's the 
same with my newspapers and magazines. I have them catalogued too 
with a subject index, I mean, I have magazines going back thirty odd 
years. It was quite a job I can tell you. Tt took me a long time to 
get the catalogue completed. But it works and it keeps me right, you 
see. My daughter's back in Bradford now, did you know thet? She's 
teaching there now. She never took to London really. Never quite 
got settled in, iI think she was homesick in London. She pays me a 
visit every Easter without fail. That's for the past eleven years, 
that's Rina. Of course she can only stay the one day. It's always 
only the one day, you see. That's the only thing. I couldn't put 
her up, not as things are at present. It's her very first question : 
every time she comes: "How many books do you have now, Dad?" She 
always asks that. I remember when I couldn't honestly tell her. But 
it's different now. I have the exact figure. She's quite a reader 
herself, you know. Quite talented in her own way. Quite talented." 


"¥ou don't read them," says Tommy Daniel, "you just collect them. What 
good's that?" 


"T haven't read them all, no," says Mark, "but they're there when I 

want them. Do you see no value in that? When you want a book what 

do you do? You run to the public library. When I want a book all } 
T need do is stretch out my arm." And old Mark was smiling penignly 

as on some slow-witted creature from whom one couldn't expect very 

much, And Tommy Daniel felt his own jibe coming back at him and 

piercing him and all he could do was stay silemt and try hiding the 

pain. 


For men in white coats would come, lay hands on him, deliver him to 
certain people, in a certain place, that he might be subject to certain 
treatment. Would they not take him and bind him and with an electric 
current burn the sign of Christ out of him? Would they not convulse 
his very soul, cripple it that they might the more easily master it, 
remould it in the image of mammon? 


Let us think of Therese in her supreme role: the Mother. Let us think 
of Therese: here working in the field, dressed in the clothes which 
once belonged to an elder brother, dressed like a man to make her a 
man, for that's what they forced on her, the stupidly sterile life of 
the peasant man. And think of her afterwards, after the illness, when 
the stigmata appeared in her flesh. Cver her mother's arms lie the 
patched working garments: these were Therese's, Her father is there 
too, and he closes the door behind him very quietly. Neither father 
nor mother can utter it aloud but in their hearts they know the truth: 
their Therese is lost to them, she has grown away from them, found her 
own away from then. 


In her small room at the top of the house, in the darkness, Therese 
lies. She is blind now, her spine sapless, wasting, her small, child's 
breasts shrunken like reft, trampled buds. 


They have shut her away in the darkness, and horror spreads over her. 
They hurry away from that obscene intimacy. And horror fastens on this 
poor broken girl, plunging roots deeper, ever deeper, into her, 
savagely raging to her very soul. 


And all night long in that dark ecstasy her screams break and streak 
down the desolation of the world. And the old women in the fallow 
refuge of age hear, and weep. And when morning comes, the holy 
spoliation complete, the sun strides out over the world and comes in 
at the skylight where Therese lies, but not the Therese of old, a new 
Therese is found there. 


Yoked to man's sterile labour her being had shrivelled like the uprooted 
flower: but horror, fierce husbandman, now gives her life. Hers now 
the great serenity of triumph. Now she blossoms in her womanhood. For 
Therese the joy ineffable and poignant grief only the mother knows. 


So Boots sings Therese's triumph = this triumph speaking in our own 
time, in our own time sunk on the stone bosom of its own fear. Full 
to her soul's depth she lies, full with what is her own, her very own, 
whole and beautiful. For it's the song of perennial triumph, a glory 
song, song of the mounting sun and the swollen earth. 


Boots was thinking what an obtuse bastard Tommy Daniel was, trying to | 
undermine anybody as pathetic as old Mark. A man had to have something 
to keep him going, had to feel replete with something, and with old Mark 
it was books. It would have been nice had old Mark been thoroughly 
acquainted with the contents of his four thousand books; he wasn't and 
never would be because he didn't really believe it was worth the trouble. 
He had no real feeling for books but wanted it to seem as though he had. 
He was happy with seeming: being was beyond his wildest dreams. You 
could call it a kind of humility, for old Mark made do with the husk and 
its integuments and never thought it likely he might have had the kernel 
as well. Like Tommy Daniel, old Mark was stalled at appearances. Tommy 
Daniel had his socialism to keep him going and it was just as phony, it 
was just a crutch to hold him up a little, to keep him upsides with the 
people who possessed the things he craved for in his heart - a place, 
status somewhere up there above the proles, rank, redemption. That was 
the day he lived for, that would be his happy time, the sweet moment of 
his dreams, the day they called his name and he marched up so proud and 
took the rank they offered him. He would take what they in their 
superior wisdom conferred on him, for they were as gods to him, these 
men of standing. He would have that beautiful feeling in his bowels, 
something sweet and warm welling up inside him. So sweet and warm up 
there, at that moment, among the chosen. One of the elect at last, a 
good boy at last, patted on the head at last. Tommy Daniel would 
cherish that moment. Let there be no talk of illusion, sham, fraud, for 
nothing in Tommy Daniel's soul had ever savoured as that moment savoured. 
The soul was cold but that moment was a fire. He would hug it close for 
his lasting comfort and sleep by it; he could do no other. 


Old Mark takes off his glasses, wipes his eyes, wipes his sweaty nose, , 
wipes his glasses, puts his glasses back on, purses his lips, blinks, . 
stares hard at Boots, continues to blink, feels for his suitcase with 

his knee and gives a big yawn. 


"It's been quite a day, I can tell you," says Mark, "I went up to 

Zammara's in Townhead. Three times they told me Mr Zammara wasn't 

available. Was anybody else available? No, nobody else was available. 

Did they know when somebody would be available? No, they didn't know 

when anybody would be available. It was the brick wall treatment. They 7 
didn't know me, you see. It's always like that at first. They have to 9 
get to know you. Nobody likes giving in to you first time you call. Don't 
want you to think they're an easy shot. I might run away with the idea 

that they need me more than I need them, That wouldn't do, would it? 


— 


Like Therese joota's mother was born into a world that needed the 
strong arms cmen and could ill afford the soft graces of women. 

Like Therese ,er nature was such that she could feel guiltless only 
to the extenty which she could rival the men in the fields, do her 
full share. 4 with a stout heart she toiled there, side by side 
with the men, w thirty-three years. They tilled crude patches of 
hardly arable nd, and scraped a bare living out of it. Every day 
she cradled tu and dung and potatoes, and her back was strong as 

any man's, Buthe long years of toil and hardship ate into her 
beauty as a wom, She was close on middle life and no man had asked 
for her hand. | was accepted that she was best suited te man's lot 
in life. Broths and sisters might go their ways, but not Boots's 
mother. Her lowas man's lebour. Her lot was to stay, to tend the 
old and till thsoil, But stretched at her door lay the sea and on 
the far horizonhips passed and hope was rekindled. Who has ever 
looked out to tl open sea and found no hope there? And one day Boots's 
mother went for long walk all by herself, and never returned to her 
father's house. She sought no one's help, no one's advice, but struck 
out in search ofthe children God had promised her. Her wounds. Boots 
and his sister My - they were her wounds and her triumph. 


It is true her tiumph was short-lived. Here in this black eity the 
world of men assiled her in a form in which she had never encountered 
it before: the Sate, Within her ow four walls she was invincible. 
Her innocence andlack of guile kept her free and her children pure. 
But men in unifor came and with the might of law broke down the walls 
and forced her children from her hands. For the world of men has many 
wiles, They put bots and his sister to school and taught them only 
how to betray ther mother. It was as if they knew she had defied the 
decrees of fate. ind they who had been her joy and her triumph became 
the mark of her shme,. 


And with Therese, iow revealing it is that her enemies in Konnerstreuth 
spread the story tlat her illness, when the stigmata of Christ first 
appeared in her, ws really an interrupted pregnancy. What clever 
enemies to have! 


Like so many women forced to find a solution outside of men, Therese 


might easily have found herself in a mental institution, but in 
Konnerstreuth the twentieth century was long in coming. If in these 
black streets today one should be found who bore on his body the five 


wounds of Christ, we should have to tell a very different story. 


Ve 


Boots placed two chairs facing each other and bridged them with 
the suitcase. He took the third chair and sat himself down in 
front of the suitease. He was puzzled. He found himself suddenly 
reluctant to open the suitcase. He thought of what Puddin had 
said: "There's great stuff there, great stuff, I'm telling you. 
The man was a genius and didn't know it. Nobody knew it. It's 
all there, you'll see for yourself." Could it be possible? he 
asked himself. A genius? And how much weight could be placed on 
Puddin's assessment, anyway? He was trying to picture Mick as 
he'd known him. He'd seen him about the place quite a bit, in 
the Old Barns, up at the Labour Exchange, walking in the street 
with his head down, looking at nothing, seeing nobody. A tall, 
thin man with thick-rimmed spectacles, always with his eyes on 
the ground. No conversation they'd ever had was in any way 
memorable; Mick was a listener; he was happy to listen and leave 
it at that. For that reason Boots never sought him out; Boots 
wanted talkers, He'd watched Mick listening, and Boots had felt 
a kind of envy, he had to admit. He had listened many a night to 
the same people and knew how shallow the stream of talk would be. 
Yet for all that the suspicion crept in that Mick was receiving 
something there which had been denied him; that Mick possessed a 
key which released gleaming nuggets of meaning and significance 
whers Boots had found only impenetrable, undifferentiated dross. 
Or was it just an illusion created by the sight of this tall, 
stooping figure with the clamped-in jaws, the long, grave face, 
his eyes fixed forever on the floor? A listener like that would 
dignify any conversation, thought Boots. A Vedic discourse or a 
dirty story, it would have looked the same, watching Mick. It was 
peautiful tut was it real? 


The answer would lie there, Boots reflected, i= itease. And he 
suddenly felt as irritated with the suitcase a ‘been with the 
man. He knew what was wrong: he didn't want to be the one to 

this other part of Mick and bury it with him. About people Boots 
could suspend judgement; he could never make up his mind about 
anybody; there were far too many inaccessible corners in people; 
people were never meant to be judged; you only summed a man up when 
you wanted to be done with him, like a book you prefer to leave ; 
unread. But what a man put down on paper could be judged; in fact 
it was nothing less than an invitation to judge; and Boots would 


judge. ; 


Boots opened the suitcase. Nearest to his hamd was the pile of : 
green exercise books, tied together with a piece of shaggy twine. 
He eased out the top book and opened it. : 


Puddin emptied his glass and started pouring himself another. "I never 
taste it. I just swallow it." 


"What about Mick's stuff? Did you bring it?" said Boots. He could see 
Puddin was preparing to settle in, nice and snug, behind the walls the 
wine would erect round about him. This would be his homage to O'Reilly, 
a day on the booze, a good day, a day he'd be seen out there, walking 
down Ross street, paralytic. 


Puddin shook his head. "Some other time.” 
"Well, that's all I came down for," said Boots, 


"Have a glass of the muck," said Puddin pushing the bottle towards 
Boots. 


"No, thanks," said Boots hurrying at his pint, "I can't stay. I've a 
wee bit business to attend to." 


Already Puddin was beginning to feel an easiness of spirit stealing 
over him. He wanted to sink down into that inviting easiness and shut 
out the world. He liked Boots. He didn't want Boots shut out. He 
wanted Boots in there with him but that wouldn't happen. Boots would 
stay sober, Puddin knew he would. 


Puddin went into his waistcoat pocket and took out a yale key. He 
handed the key to Boots. "A brown suitease. It's in the lobby cupboard. 
But I want the stuff back, mind.” 


Puddin's single~end was at the top of four flights of stairs in Saracen 
Head Buildings in the Gallowgate. Climbing the stairs, Boots couldn't 
help feeling a deep sense of personal satisfaction in managing to resist 
Puddin's offer to get drunk. He was thankful Puddin hadn't pushed it 

too much, He was hoping Puddin wouldn't take it amiss. Too many times 
he'd spent the whole day drinking with Puddin. They weren't days he'd 
ever live to regret, for he'd learnt a great deal about himself and other 
people, a great deal le might never have learnt in any other way. But 
what had once been an adventure, he reflected, had lately begun to 
degenerate into a kind of bad habit. He was identified with the broken 
people, the human flotsam, for whom the Old Barns was a refuge; he didn't 
mind that. What had begun to disturb him was the fear that like them, 
like Puddim at that very moment, he would cease to want to communicate. 
He wanted to call a halt now, while he still believed he had something 
to say, while he still believed something needed to be said. 


: 
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What met his eyes was a solid mass of tiny handwriting in black ink. 
Between each of the ruled lines Mick had crammed five lines of writing, 
There were no margins, At first glance it looked as though Mick hadn't 
even bothered to space the words: in fact it was the writing on the 
other side of the sheet showing through. To add to the confusion the 
ink on the cheap loose-fibred paper had feathered badly giving much of 
the writing the look of ideographie symbols rather than words. Boots 
heaved a sigh as he flicked his way through the pages; each bore the 
same forbidding aspect as the first. One by one Boots went through the 
rest of the bundle - twenty~six jotters in all = hoping against hope 
that somewhere along the way Mick might have grown Less niggardly with 
writing space, or might perhaps have had recourse to a ballpoint which 
would have increased “intelligibility on inferior paper, or might even 
have lashed out and bought himself something decent to write on. But 
Mick had done none of these things. Each was cast in the same mould; 
none would yield up Mick's secrets without « struggle; the struggle 
promised to be long and painful, and the prize uncertain. No, thought 
Boots, lifting out the desk diary and leafing through it, not even 

e wquality notepaper: for the seript in the desk diary looked equally 

_ formidable. 


Puddin's assertion that Mick was a genius now seemed more than ever 


suspect. 


Boots could decipher only the odd date which cropped up here 


and there in the exereise books; he had serious doubts whether Puddin 
had been able to glean much more, Yet the sheer bulk of the material 
was impressive, there was no denying that. Anybody who could fill 
twenty-six exercise books mst have had something to say. But what? 
That was the question. It would be a long hard job finding out. ‘yd 
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nd himself at the window. He was looking down into the 
ll He could see the large letters of the graffiti wed ea 
on the back wall of the Free Chureh of Scotland in Little a 4 
He raised the window and leaned out. Big white letters spraye tes 
with aerosol, The teenage gangs have their chroniclers too, u iy 
the smaller boys, the "¥ Y" or young young members of b>: gang. Ah, 
thought Boots, if only Mick had taken a leaf out of their bv 5 
Well, what they had written was clear enough, This able = 7. 
propagandist whoever he was knew exactly what he was gis $ ae 
glorification of his own gang, the Toon Tongs, and the vitupe — 
of rival gangs, the Brigton Pony, the Baltic Toreh, the bop <4 
Fleet. In the fight the Toon Tongs are tmental", they sie He 
must mean something thet in Calvinist Glasgow the vitupers 


the rival gangs should be sexus 


Kirk, 


‘1 and daubed on the back wall of the 


She gave a little mock shudder with her whole body exposed to the air as she 
bent slightly and went onto the bed on her knees. She let herself down slowly, 
softly, onto her belly. She let her head rest on her forearm and turned her 
face in the direction of Tommy but did not raise her eyes. "That room in there, 
Christ!" she said closing her eyes momentarily. "You want to get curtains or 
something on those windows. We can see you dead easy any time we want. That's 
about all Abe ever does. I think the bastards going queer, do: you know that? 

I think he's taken a fancy to you. Day and bloody night, it's all he ever does. 
I'll bet he's up there at the window now. I thought it was some bird at first. 
Come and see this, Chris, come and see this, he says. Christ almighty, it's 
you, stretched out on the bed, starkers, wanking." 


Tomy wasn't listening. He glanced down at the figure on the bed for the first 
time. Babs will know, he told himself. Babs will smell her. Babs will put 
her face in the bedclothes and she'll know. 


She raised herself on her elbows and turned away from Tommy. "T can't stay long," 
she said, almost in a whisper. 


What if it were Boots lying there instead? Would Boots be detectable? Would Babs 
be able to smell out Boots just as easily? The thought startled him, warned hin, 
strengthened him a little, for he knew he would have risked it with Boots. 


He would have said, "Boots, if you have a smell make sure you leave it. I want 
her to know." 


"I can't stay long," she said once again, turning her face this time to where 
Tommy had been standing. But he'd gone. He'd slipped quietly through the lobby 
and into the bathroom. He'd snibbed the bathroom door. It'll be whining, nothing 

+ whining now, he was thinking, once Babs smells the woman out, once she gets 
the idea she's in on my life, in on something basic in my life. He could hear 
Boots saying, "It's her way of being involved with you. She wants. an active 
relationship. She wants to participate in your life. She wants a hand in your 
fate. It's all yourzoffering her: the opportunity to whine." But her whining 
would not hurt Tommy, for it would not be real participation, it would relate to 
something that hadn't happened. Tommy had given the situation his own individual 
twist which placed it beyond Babs, deprived her of real involvement. The thought 
steadied him as he sat there waiting, listening for Abe's wife to go. 


Of course, she'd had a good try at keeping the place in order, at first. 
She used to raise and fold away the bed every morning before she left 
for Lewis's where she worked as a waitress. She used to gather up 
blankets and sheets and pillows and lump them into a cupboard in the 
hall. She used to rise in time to hoover the living-room carpet and 
dust the shiny objects. But that was only at first. After a while 
she fouml she was lying on longer in the mornings and unable to do 
anything about it. First the hoovering, then the dusting had to be 
abandoned. In time she wasn't even lifting the settee and stacking the 
bed things away. She took it badly, this weakness in her, but she saw 
the sense in it too. At fifty-four years of age, she needed all her 
strength for Lewis's; she had to learn to conserve her strength for the 
important task ~ the task which brought in the money - the long hard 
day in Lewis's. She had to learn to let small things slide. 


Tommy took no hamd in the household chores - apart from his own room, 
that is. His role was that of lodger merely. He paid for his room and 
locked after himself and wanted no personal involvement with his. mother. 
He always addressed her by her christian name. It was Tomy's way of 
holding on to some semblance of dignity. The alternative role = that of 
grown-up son skulking about in his mother's apron while she went out to 
work = called for the kind of courage Tommy didn't possess: the courage 
to be honest with himself. 


And he suffered, holding on to his imagined dignity. For there were 
days when Babs's frustration broke loose and she would stand in the 
lobby in front of Tommy's locked bedroom door and scream abuse at him. 
And Tommy would close his eyes and grit his teeth and wait for it to 
pass. Mind you, it was preferable to the other thing ~ the sounds Babs 
made when she'd gone about her chores instead. For lying there 
listening - mere lodger though he told himself he was ~ all Babs's 
activity came to him like a reproach - the drone of the hoover, the 
whine of the hinges on the display cabinet, the clink of the shiny 
objects, each move she made, each footstep before the ouside door was 
finally banged shut behind her, cut into him like a Imife. He preferred 
the lambasting, it was over sooner. 


Anji it was in this room, with Babsts bed spread out in front of her, 

that Abe's tidy wife was now removing her clothes, And there on the 

bed and over the backs of chairs and streaming across the floor, Babs's 
nightdress, Babs's dressing gowm, a pair of Babs's knickers. The only 9 
place Tommy could look was into the lobby. / 
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Tommy Daniel was at his bedroom window when she came past in the street. 
How easy it was, just to show yourself like that, just to beckon with your 
finger and you had her. This tidy wife with her message bags, coming back 
from the shops, a compactly-built, extremely neat, soberly got-up young 
woman with that severe, no-nonsense look on her face - the Western woman's 
yashmak, She would come all right, no danger. Abe's tidy wife would come, 
one-legged Abe, Abe at his window with the binoculars, poor, poor Abe who 
lost his leg in the foundry, and the other thing with it, they said. She 
would come for Tommy Daniel as she came for the others, plenty of others. 
411 he had to do was show himself there at the window, beckon with his 
finger, and he had her. 


"Not in there," she said as Tommy went to enter the bedroom. She stood in 
the darkened lobby, still with a bag crammed with groceries in each hand, 
"He can see right in there from our place." 

Tommy pulled the bedroom door shut. "Who?" 


“Abe. He has spy-glesses. He can see right into that room. He can't see 
the street, though, so we're ok so far." 


She was right. ‘The Cleansing Department sheds opposite blocked Abe's view 
of the pavement and the close. 


"I thought maybe you knew," she said. 
"What made you think that?" 


But she had already brushed past him into the living-room which wes om the 
other side of the house. "What's the matter with in here?" ‘ 


Tommy Daniell followed her in rather sheepishly. She had put her bags down 
on the leather armchair by the fire. She was standing with her back to 
the fire unbuttoning her coat. Towmy was staring out into the lobby as if 
he expected someone te suddenly appear there. He felt himself trembling. 
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Tommy Daniel sits smiling as Mark wails. 


In the cafe old Mark places seven lumps of sugar in his tea and 
spends the next fifteen minutes stirring it, as he talks, Tommy 
Daniel studies him coldly, trying to figure out how old the man 
might be and wondering just how much money he makes with his big 
suitcase full of samples. Tommy Daniel has a lot of gruesome 
moments watching Mark, listening to Mark. Feelings of self-disgust 
Tommy Daniel can't quite account for, except in terms ofp Inae strugg 
+ 


"This old Jew bastard is doing it to me!" he might blurt out if you 
asked him. "This old Jew bastard turns my stomach with his stupid 
bloody talk. Petit bourgeois bastard. One of these days, you wait, 
I'm going to hammer old Mark good and proper. I'll tell him the 
truth about himself. TeIl him to his face. I'll wateh and I'11 
wait and I'll suffer the bastard but when the time's ripe I'l1 
crush hin." 


For Tommy Daniel's socialism was a neurosis, a neurotic twitching 

in the brain cells, a criss-crossing of paths he never had the heart 
to follow, journeys caution wouldn't let him make. This is what he 
and old Mark had in common: and sitting watching old Mark, listening 
to old Mark, Tommy Daniel was looking at the picture of his own soul. 
It was this that triggered his hatred for the old man. For he was | 
hopelessly anchored at the crossroads in the midst of his luggage, 
his piles of luggage, the lumber that kept him impotent, waiting for 
the bus to Utopia,.just like old Mark. And like all those who do not 
in their hearts believe in Utopia, only grasp at it to make their 
present plight bearable and reject it as a childish toy once they 
find their place in the system of money and place and privilege, 
Tommy Daniel might have allowed himself to be earried there but would 
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tT have it in mind," old Mark was saying, "when things improve. ebg 
take on a young man to drive for me, It could make a difference, I 
agree. A great deal of difference, Like in bad weather. But the 
cost of running a car. I mean I couldn't do it just now. It's out 
of the question just now. And a car isn't everything, You have to 
remember that, You need more than a car in this job. In this line 
what you need more than anything else is persistence. You have to 
push and keep on pushing and it s hard sometimes but you have to do 
it. If you don't push you flop. Car or no car you flop. If you keep 
pushing you knock it off sooner or later. It's always like that. If 
you. give up today you'll give up tomorrow, because it'll be ten times 
harder tomorrow. You can bank on it. If you give up once, just once, 
you're done for. 
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Yet there is no silence within, there is never any silence, howeve 
we try to stifle these alien tongues. Always the voices drone on, 
the ache is there for the answering voice which never comes. If we 
steadfast in our listening, in our faith, one day conversation will» 

Somewhere within us there will be interlocuters and we shall b sav de 


Fo 
it's not ME, it's never been ME, it's UZZi 0 


For what I had, I could see, amounted to nothing of any real worth. The é 
things of real worth somehow, mysteriously, evaded my grasp, slipped through 

my fingers. And bad days would follow when the work would lapse and nothing 
would be salvaged any more. For long spells no attempt would be made to 
salvage anything and I would stop listening or try to stop listening. The 
voices went droning on, day and night, never letting up for an instant. There 
was no respite for me in not writing. The truth is, it was harder trying not 
to hear, trying to ignore the voices. The cackle went on whatever I did. It 
was like the Rowton House doss at King's Cross, so many years back now, where 
all day you could hear men yattering away to themselves. And outside the doss 
you could see the same men talking to aia hanging outside the radio 
shops. The old and neglected, the vagabond, the demented - they did it out in 
the open where they could be seen and heard by all men. And I was no different, 
really, it was only that I was more cunning. I was doing it here in my writing, 


behind closed doors, where no one could see, where no one could steal up on me 
and overhear. 


All day in that place the babble of voices continued and throughout the night , 
in sleep. Only a wire grating partitioned the cubicles at the frieze and it 

was easy to hear what was said even three cubicles away. And each night I lay 
listening. And from each cubicle came a multitude of voices. No man had just 
one voice. Yet dialogue was missing. The many voices within each man were 
strangers one to another. It was always monologue there. And it came to me 
that this was my failing too, in my writing, in my life. All the houses I 
built were full of strangers. I saw myself as a very fine, very grand mansion 
inhabited by only one man: ME, presumably. 


It was as though I had been vouchsafed a little light at last, in my twenty- | 
eighth year, living dow there in a London doss. 


We imagine we are one when in reality we are many. The voice we assume, the 

so-called real voice, watch it under stress, under drugs or alcohol, it breaks 
down, sometimes vanishes altogether, giving way to other voices. The voices 
we assume and call real are the flattering voices, ‘the lulling voices, the 

voices that tell us we are one, whole and indivisible, single, supple, j 
individual ~ these are the voices we like to acknowledge. We love these voice 
all of them decked out in the same beautiful disguise: ME. This is ME, we | 
proudly, Look at ME! Listen to ME! 


And we lose so much, 


